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Addressing Employees—Now—Clearly 


HE current wave of labor strife is 

an ill omen indeed for our American 
economy in the postwar years. The out- 
look is particularly discouraging when 
it is realized how little is being done to 
effect fundamental corrections in our 
national labor policy with a view to 
preventing or quickly settling labor 
disputes. 

For the individual employer, the situ- 
ation is not one that can be merely de- 
plored; something must be done about 
it, and this action must take place in 
his own shop. True, many of our cur- 
rent and future labor difficulties will 
arise out of unavoidable dislocations in 
employment, out of differences between 
unions and the National War Labor 
Board, and out of jurisdictional fights 
among-labor organizations: ~The ~em- 
ployer can do one thing, however: He 
can undertake to ascertain that em- 
ployees are understanding him—that 
they know his problems, that they know 
his views. This is the employer’s part 
of the job; and if he fails to perform 
it, difficulties arising for other reasons 
are going to be greatly magnified by his 
neglect. 

It has been the subject of comment 
by many observers (and some employers 
have admitted the charge) that man- 
agement, with its great facility and suc- 
cess in addressing the buying public, is 
singularly weak when it comes to speak- 
ing to the members of its own family, 
namely, its employees. How often have 
we witnessed the organization that is 
admired for its keen and felicitous treat- 
ment of customers become distrait and 





self-conscious when it tries to unbend 
and talk about the facts of life with the 
people who make its products! How 
numerous are the examples of written 
communications to employees so puerile 
in tone and so maladroitly constructed 
that they cannot but cause annoyance 
or suspicion on the employee’s part! 
In fact, there have been many occasions 
when communications to employees have 
been worded so faultily that an entirely 
opposite construction was placed upon 
their meaning from that management 
intended. “Salary evaluation plans” 
have been construed to mean wage re- 
duction programs. Employee merit 
rating programs have been viewed as 
methods of establishing bases for de- 
motions and layoffs. 

Ofcourse; communication with em- 
ployees is not entirely of the written 
variety, and the best forms of communi- 
cation frequently are found in com- 
panies where a house organ was never 
heard of and no personnel department 
exists. These are the rare situations 
(generally in smaller companies) where 
employer-employee relations are a man- 
to-man affair—where “consultative su- 
pervision” and “multiple management” 
are the breath of life to the business 
enterprise, even though the employers 
never heard the terms. 

This is the ideal that the larger or- 
ganizations are striving for. This is 
what they are seeking in their unrelent- 
ing effort to improve their personnel 
policies and procedures. 

Management can feel in its bones that 

(Continued on page 4) 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 

Production indexes are slipping down- 
ward, -and- manpower is loosening” in 
many areas as the effect of post V-E 
day cutbacks begins to be felt. 

Little actual dent has been made, how- 
ever, in the high levels of business activ- 
ity, and Bureau of Census figures re- 
veal that unemployment in May was 
some 100,000 under the March level. 
Despite continued shortages, and few 
prospects of their abatement, depart- 
ment store sales, which had encountered 
a post-Easter slump, were back at rec- 
ord levels in June, well above the figures 
for last year. 

Reconversion to manufacture of con- 
sumer durables is off to a small start 
—the first cars have already rolled off 
the assembly line—but production this 
year, and perhaps well into °46 will be 
far below the pent-up demand. 

Becoming increasingly tighter is the 
transportation situation, as redeploy- 
ment puts greater strain on already 
overtaxed facilities. It does not appear 
that. any--definite~ plans~ -for~ “travel 
rationing” have as yet been made, but 
more measures to discourage railroad 
trips may be expected. 











DISTRIBUTION 

Department store sales during the 
first six months of 1945 totaled 12 per 
cent more than during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

In June, when sales were 17 per cent 
above the level a year ago, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted in- 
dex rose to 204, as against 187 in May. 
High peak of the year was the record, 
223 figure reached by the sales index in 
March. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural prospects do not offer 
much hope of any easing of the food 
situation for many months to come. 

(Continued on page 2) 








Trends in Business 
(Continued) 

The number of hogs available for 
slaughter in 1945 will total only 83,- 
012,000 head, compared with 103,100,- 
000 in 1944. An increase in the’1946 
spring pig crop, moreover, is dependent 
on the supply of corn for feed; and the 
corn crop, according to July forecasts, 
will be the smallest since 1941. Since 
the U. S. depends on hogs for the major 
portion of its meat supply (52.3 per 
cent of output last year), it seems likely 
that meat rationing will continue for a 
long time. 


NATIONAL INCOME 

Total income payments to individuals 
were $13,180,000,000 in April, some- 
what higher than the figure for April. 
1944, while the total for the first four 
months of the year was $52,966,000,000, 
as compared with $50,308,000,000 in the 
corresponding period last year. Con- 
sumer savings have shown further ac- 
cumulation despite high taxes and in- 
creasing department store sales. 


SECURITY MARKETS 

Stock prices, measured in terms of 
dividend yields, were close to their all- 
time highs in June, the Cleveland Trust 
Company notes. In the average month 
of 1929, the company points out, prices 
of all common stocks traded on the 
New York Exchange were 24 times their 
dividends, while in June of this year, 
the prices were 23.5 times their divi- 
dends. 

Volume of shares traded for the half- 
year was the largest since 1937—201.- 
700,000 as against 131,300,000 in the 


corresponding period of 1944. 


PRODUCTION 

The Federal Reserve Board’s season- 
ally adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction declined to 227 (1935-39—100) 
in May, four points below the April 
figure. 

Greatest declines occurred in durable 
goods output, production of textile, 
leather, paper, chemical and petroleum 
products showing little change from 
April. Total non-durable goods output 
was 3 per cent above the level of the 
corresponding month last year. 
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WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








FOREMEN 


I think ‘The Development of Fore- 
men in Management’ is a very useful 
document, and the only comment I 
have to make is not in any way a 
criticism but a suggestion of a line 
of thinking which seems to me im- 
portant to point out to employers. 

You point out very well, I think, 
the needs of foremen, and the methods 
by which employers may meet those 
needs. But just as the most efficient 
personnel policies of employers were 
not adequate to meet employees’ needs 
when they decided they wanted to 
have organizations for dealing collec- 
tively with their employers about their 
needs and problems, so I think that 
the time is past when foremen will 
be satisfied with unilateral policies and 
programs formulated by employers. 
They have organizations now which 
are not likely to disappear, and 
through which they want to parttici- 
pate jointly with their employers in 
establishing programs and policies. 

I see no reason why substantially 
the same program that you have out- 
lined cannot be worked out and made 
to operate as successfully by employ- 
ers and foremen’s organizations jointly 
as by employers themselves. In fact, 
I think it would work more effectively 
as a joint program. The development 
of foremen’s organizations seems to 
me to indicate clearly that employers 
need to start thinking about such 
joint programs right away if they 
want to avoid strife between the 
foremen and top management above 
the foreman.—William M. Leiserson, 
Johns Hopkins University* 

+ AMA Research Report Number 7. 


Former member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 











UNION MEMBERSHIP 


We were very much interested in the 
figures given by Almon E. Roth, and quoted 
in the June 30 issue of the Management 
News, relative to the 14 1/3 million workers 
employed under collective bargaining con- 
tracts. As further brought out by Mr. Roth, 
union membership increased by 5,000,000 
during the years 1940 to 1944. 

No reasons for this phenomenal increase 
in union membership, as stated by Mr. Roth, 
were set forth in the Management News. 
The probabilities are, however, that a great 
many of these so-called union members have 
been frozen to a union affiliation under main- 
tenance of membership clauses and clauses 
providing that new employees must join 
within a specified period of time as a condi- 
tion of employment. 

The unions have had considerable diffi- 
culty of late at our plants in getting em- 
ployees to accept the role of shop stewards. 
I doubt very much whether this reluctance 
on the part of individual employees is due 
primarily to their great love for manage- 
ment. The employees more likely feel that 





they have been more or less impressed into 
a union, and resent this company-union ar- 
rangement in which they had no voice. The 
absence of operative escape clauses further 
tends to increase this resentment. 

My only thought in commenting on Mr. 
Roth’s statistics was to point out to both 
management and the unions that the fact 
that there are a certain number of em- 
ployees on the union rolls does not indicate 
acceptance by these employees of such repre- 
sentation in the postwar period. Manage- 
ment might well wake up to the fact that 
its workers are still its employees, and any 
contrivance designed by management and 
unions to continue to freeze workers to union 
membership may give rise to some interest- 
ing problems in the postwar period. 

To my way of thinking, union membership 
should be comprised of those workers who 
believe that the presence of a union prop- 
erly protects their interests, rather than of 
workers who never attend union meetings, 
refuse to become shop’ stewards, and gripe 
24 hours a day about remaining in the union. 
—tLabor Relations Director, Manufacturing 
Company. 


NEW CLAUSE 


A note in a recent issue of the Manage- 
ment News mentioned that the AMA is 
interested in mew and unusual clauses in 
union contracts. We have one which we 
think is new, and at the same time quite 
valuable: 

“Nothing in this agreement or any pay 
adjustments as may be called for during the 
life of this agreement shall be interpreted 
to be contrary to the rules of the Wage and 
Hour Division or the National War Labor 
Board. Where conflict exists, the most 
favorable interpretation of the rulings shall 
prevail. No claim shall be made by the 
employees or the union against the employer 
for any retroactive pay arising from any 
decision of the employer which said em- 
ployer has made in good faith in attempting 
to conform to such rules as are made by any 
of the branches of government having to do 
with hourly regulation of workers or their 
rates of pay.”—Mamnager, Textile Products 
Company. 


DISCRIMINATION 


The matter of discrimination is, perhaps, 
more important in the office than in the 
shop, because office workers tend to be more 
of the same social background. In many 
well-run offices, there are unwritten but 
fairly evident standards for membership in 
the group, or at least there were before the 
war when selection was easier. 

I do not believe there will be any retreat 
from the fair employment practice laws, 
since the trend of the times appears to be 
toward slow but consistent progress in mat- 
ters such as this. If his state has a law 
against discrimination, I believe the wise 
office manager will aim to get some high- 
grade Negro workers integrated into his 
organization. Otherwise he may be forced 
to hire those who are not high grade, and 
the net effect on practically all concerned 
may be bad.—Vice President, Banking In- 
stitution. 
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Contract Clauses 


= . 2 Automotive & Aviation Parts Manu- 


facturers, Inc., is one of the few trade 
associations which has been attempting 
to give its members service in the field 
of labor relations. A feature of this 
service, which Frank Rising, General 
Manager of the Association, has main- 
tained for a number of years, is the 
analysis of union contracts in the indus- 
try. Now this material has been ac- 
cumulated into a book of nearly 500 
pages giving clauses from approxi- 
mately 200 labor contracts in the field, 
most of them covering hourly-rated em- 
ployees. The material is arranged in 
much the same sequence which the usual 
labor contract follows, and shows at 
some points a variety of clauses on the 
same subject. Where a clause is an 
unusual one, that fact is indicated. The 
book can be secured for $2.75 from 
Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufac- 
turers, Inc., 800 Michigan Building. 
Detroit 26, Mich. The title is Labor 
Contract Clauses. 


THE NEED FOR CLARITY 

Malcolm W. Welty of the Association 
staff, who compiled and edited this vol- 
ume, has written an interesting intro- 
duction and also interspersed the sets 
of clauses with helpful comments. Mr. 
Welty states that anyone working over 
a considerable number of union con- 
tracts is especially impressed with the 
need for greater clarity in the writing. 
Vague and ambiguous clauses, he points 
out, cause a great deal of trouble in the 
administration of the contract, and this 
is true even though the original negoti- 
ators are still available—while needless 
to say, the situation can become very 
strained when the interpretation must be 
made by those who did not phrase the 
contract. Because many American ex- 
ecutives are new to the field of collec- 
tive bargaining, they often feel that the 
work is done when the contract is 
signed. They are learning, however, 
that the contract itself is only the begin- 
ning, and that it is in day-by-day work 
under the provisions that the relation- 
ships between management and labor 
are built. 


U. S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 
The value of collections of contract 


clauses has been recognized for some 
years, the earliest work in this field 
having been done by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Collections of con- 





tract clauses under different subjects 
have appeared from time to time in the 
Bureau’s publication, the Monthly Labor 
Review. A more comprehensive analy- 
sis of a number of contracts which the 
Bureau has in its collection was made 
by Florence Peterson, Chief of the In- 
dustrial Relations Division, and pub- 
lished in 1942, as Bulletin Number 686, 
Union Agreement Provisions (35 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Clauses in this bulletin 
are arranged by subjects, and in general 
no indication is given of the industry 
from which particular clauses were 
derived. 


OTHER COMPILATIONS 


A similar compilation of contract 
clauses was made by Elias Lieberman 
in 1939 and published by Harper & 
Brothers: The Collective Labor Agree- 
ment; How to Negotiate and Draft the 
Contract, $3.00. Another collection was 
published in 1941 by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
(which also publishes the Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter) under the title Collec- 
tive Bargaining Contracts; Techniques 
of Negotiation and Administration with 
Topical Classification of Clauses, $7.50. 


AMA REPORTS 


While it is helpful to have these col- 
lections of contract clauses at hand. 
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little work has as yet been done in 
pointing out what constitutes a good 
clause and what a bad one. This is 
sometimes obvious from the phrasing of 
the clause itself, but by no means in- 
variably so. For this reason the Amer- 
ican Management Association has held 
clinics on the subject at several of its 
recent Personnel Conferences. Sessions 
were held at the February 1944, Sep- 
tember 1944, and April 1945 Confer- 
ences, and reports of these meetings 
appear in Personnel Series Number 79, 
Number 86, and Number 91. The dis- 
cussions are not concerned simply with 
the wording of the clauses but consider 
also the even more important matter of 
the policies to be followed on certain 
points—for example, on the much-dis- 
cussed question of the value of clauses 
covering management prerogatives. The 
extent to which the definition of the 
grievance should be limited, especially 
in the case of grievances which are to 
go to arbitration, the advisability of the 
joint committee and mutual consent 
clauses, and other similar matters are 
also considered. 

Mr. Welty also calls attention to cer- 
tain of these disputed points, and his 
collection of clauses illustrates different 
ways of handling them. It would seem 
clear that a compilation from contracts 
within the same industry is especially 
helpful to the members of that industry 
as well as to companies in related fields. 
It is to be hoped that other associations 
will follow the good example of the 
Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufac- 
turers. 








HEARD AT AMA MEETINGS 








TRAVEL TIME 


NWLB’s decision directing payment for 
travel time at an open-pit copper mine 
represents ‘“‘a dangerous trend,” according to 
Clarence O. Skinner, Automotive & Aviation 
Parts Manufacurers, Inc., and Alternate In- 
dustry Member of the Board. 

“If employees are to be paid for the time 
they spend in getting from the edge of a 
pit to their place of work, it is no great 
jump to say that they must also be paid for 
the time they spend in getting from the fac- 
tory gate to their place of work,” Mr. Skin- 
ner said at the Local Personnel Conference 
in Chicago, June 14-15. “We haven’t had 
such a case yet. I don’t know whether the 
Wage and Hour Administration has had 
any. But such cases are coming, I am sure.” 

In the case in question (Kennecott Copper 
Corporation) as Mr. Skinner explained, the 
Board based its decision on the opinion of 
a federal district court in Arizona, which 
had held that travel time in open-pit mines 





was time worked for purposes of overtime. 

“In one way, of course,” he added, “the 
situation has its advantages. It is one of 
the few items in our wage policy which can 
be tested in courts, in Wage-Hour Act liti- 
gation. If the point is lost in the courts, 
it is certainly not going to be possible for 
the NWLB to do anything about it.” 


BENEFIT PLANS 


The spread of employee benefit plans has 
been encouraged by excess profits taxes and 
wage controls, but the increase probably re- 
flects also a definite trend in popular think- 
ing, Garret L. Bergen, Personnel Manager, 
Retail Division, Marshall Field & Company, 
pointed out at the Chicago Personnel Con- 
ference. Should full employment and a high 
national income continue after the war, he 
believes, popular and worker pressure for 
expanded benefits will be likely to continue 
also. 
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General Management Conference 
Scheduled for October 9 and 10 


New York Meeting to Give Special Attention 
to Concepts of Organization and Control 


A General Management Conference directed especially to top management is 
being planned by AMA for October 9 and 10 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


City. 


Particular attention will be given to basic concepts of organization and con- 


trol, a field in which AMA members 
have been showing increasing interest 
in recent months. Top management's 
personnel job and the development of 
new executive talent are other topics 
under consideration for the meeting. 

Preliminary planning for the sessions 
began at a luncheon meeting in New 
York last month. Those attending in- 
cluded: L. R. Boulware, Consultant, 
General Electric Company; Marvin 
Bower, Partner, McKinsey & Company; 
Arthur O. Dietz, President, Commercial 
Investment Trust Corporation; Gren- 
ville Holden, Executive Secretary, Man- 
agement Committee, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc.; Thomas Roy Jones, 
American Type Founders, Inc.; Ernest 
F. Rumpf, Partner, Georgeson & Com- 
pany; Murray Shields, Economist, Irv- 
ing Trust Company; and Guy B. Arthur, 
Jr., Vice President and Director, The 
American Thread Company. 

A feature of the Conference will be 
the award of the Henry Laurence Gantt 
Memorial Medal, which is given annu- 
ally “for distinguished achievement in 
industrial management as a service to 
the community.” The Board of Award 
is made up of representatives of AMA 
and of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 


The President’s Scratch-Pad 
(Continued from page 1) 
labor troubles of a very difficult sort are 
ahead. Everyone knows that in many 
industries layoffs cannot be prevented, 
that take-home pay cannot possibly be 
maintained. Jobs must be liquidated. 
New jobs must be created. Employees 
must be transferred. Veterans must be 
reemployed. Stricter attention must be 
paid to efficiency standards in factories. 
To repeat, the employer who swims 
successfully through this ferment will 
need good communications with his 
workers. This is his lifeline. 
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Guy B. Arthur, Jr. 


New Vice President 
For Personnel Has 
Broad Background 


Guy B. Arthur, Jr., Vice President and 
Director, The American Thread Com- 
pany, and new AMA Vice President in 
Charge of the Personnel Division, is 
widely experienced in both personnel 
work and industrial engineering. 

After graduation from the University 
of Minnesota with a B.A. degree in 
industrial management, Mr. Arthur 
joined The Temple Corporation, of 
Chicago. From there he went to 
Majestic Radio, where he supervised all 
time study, motion study, and layout in 
the company’s tube plant. Later he was 
in charge of industrial engineering in 
the hosiery plant of Munsingwear Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, and then joined 
the staff of Chas. E. Bedaux Co.’ of 
Illinois, becoming chief engineer of 
Chas. E. Bedaux Co. of New York four 
years later. He left Bedaux to take over 





Packaging Meeting @ 
Will Gauge Recent 


Advances in Field 


First Conference of 1945-46 
Season Set for Sept. 18-19 


First meeting of AMA’s 1945-46 con- 
ference session will be a two-day Pack- 
aging Conference, to be held September 
18 and 19 at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. As restrictions on 
travel necessitated cancellation of the 
Packaging Exposition and Conference 
scheduled for last spring, the meeting 
will be the first held by the Associa- 
tion’s Packaging Division since March, 
1944. 

In conformance with travel regula- 
tions attendance will be limited to those 
living or working in the New York area, 
but proceedings will be sent to all Divi- 
sion members as usual. Topics being 
considered for discussion include: 

The Outlook for Scarce Materials 

Materials Handling and Warehousing 

Packaging Machinery and Plant Layouts 

Non-Functional Characteristics of Adhe- 

sives 

Shipping Department Cost Controls 

Peacetime Application of War-Born Ma- 

terials 

Materials Testing 

Revised Army and Navy Specifications 

Albert W. Luhrs, President, Container 
Testing Laboratories, and AMA Vice 
President for the Packaging Division, 
is in charge of the program. 





industrial relations work in the plants 
and subsidiaries of R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., of Peoria, III. 


Mr. Arthur is co-author of a collec- 
tive bargaining booklet published by the 
Bedaux Company, of a leadership course 
published by LeTourneau, and of sev- 
eral magazine articles on training, and 
is copyright owner of the Mental Abili- 
ties Analysis published by LeTourneau. 
He joined American Thread as person- 
nel director. 
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Production Conference 


AMA’s Fall Production Conference 
will be held October 30-31 in Chicago. 
Sessions will be conducted at the Pal- 
mer House. 





